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RAFT RACE 


O klahoma's splashiest extrav- 
aganza, The Great Raft 
Race, with some 700 entries 
from all over hellangone, will be run 
off on the Labor Day weekend. 

Funny thing — I wrote -that more 
than a year ago, and all I had to do 
was get it out and dry it off with a 
thick towel and it was as good as 
ever* 

Because, as everyone with an aqu- 
atic bone in his head knows, last 
year's Great Raft Race did not go 
off on schedule. 

At risk of repeating myself, a funny 
thing happened to the sponsors as 
they dragged their gaily decorated 
maritime artifacts down to the Ark- 
ansas River at Sand Springs last 
Labor Day. 

The river came up to meet them. 




Jupiter Pluvlus took no holiday. 
He picked the Tulsa area for one of 
his grander exhibitions and it rained 
and rained and rained. And rained. 
The downpour soaked thousands of 
spectators, hundreds of readymade 
sandwiches and the eager crews of 
some 640 entries. It kept the Coast 
Guard's big patrol boats out of the 
river and turned the launching and 
beaching areas into loblollies. (A 
“loblolly” is a quagmire that didn't 
finish grade school.) 

Three or four intrepid crews did 
slither their craft into the river and 
two actually navigated to the finish 
line but it was all unofficial because 
worried sponsors had called it off. The 
postponement posed a problem be- 
cause most of the volunteer workers 
(from about four dozen organiza- 
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tions) were available only because it 
was a holiday. 

Some of the 600-odd (and, believe 
it, some were ODD) contraptions 
threatened to float off downstream 
without even being launched. 

Ron Blue, manager of radio station 
KRMG which co-sponsors the soggy 
saga with the City of Sand Springs 
and the River Parks Authority, is ex- 
ceedingly hopeful that Great Raft 
Race VI will go off on schedule this 
year, but at one point he was quoted 
as saying he didn’t even want to 
think about it. 

It all depends, of course, on what 
the Weatherman does for an encore. 

Actually, that isn't right, either, 
because he did his encore last year 
by raining out the race for the second 
weekend in a row, producing a fast- 
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moving front, 25 miles wide, which 
rushed in from the west just as things 
were about to get going, threw on the 
brakes and sat over the vicinity and 
poured. It made for an even muddier 
vicinity than before* 

AND (if you are still with us) 
when the much -dampened proceed- 
ings did breast the tide (a mixed 
metaphor but a glorious one) on 
Sept. 19, more rainstorms bounced 
around — without, however, adding 
outrage to the insult and injury al- 
ready inflicted* Less than 300 entries 
jousted for awards and trophies* 

A veritable raft of hopefuls will try 
it this year, possibly the greatest 
armada ever* 

What, really, is it all about? 

It is often said — slanderously but 
with a modicum of justification — that 
the raft race is not run on water, but 
on beer* It certainly is true that in 
many cases if crew members happen 
to forget their paddles, poles, or oars 
they can always sweep to the finish 
with the plastic lids of their beer 
coolers* “We sail the foamy deep** is 
a most apt expression that comes to 
mind* The spectators also cheer 
sudsily* 

Nowhere have I seen credit given 
to the fact that the rains of 1977 
helped mightily to dilute the normal 
chemical concentration of the Arkan- 
sas River* Cynics have even gone so 
far as to suggest that, instead of rafts, 
sleds might well be used to negotiate 
the quote waters unquote* 

It is a fact that the Arkansas and 
its nearest tributary, the Cimarron, 
contain all manner of goop in solu- 
tion — from salts to oils to a whole 
pharmacopoeia of industrial wastes — 
in spite of long- continued efforts to 
clean them up* Maybe some day . * . 
but in the meantime you don't drink 
the water. And you don't swim in it* 
On purpose, that is* To be sure, 
many a Great Rafter has been dunked 
over the years since the feckless event 
began in 1973, but miraculously all 
have survived* 

Fish do live in the river, inured, no 
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doubt, by generations to an environ- 
ment of copper sulphate, chromates, 
magnesium, and hydrocarbons plus 
the effluvia (what a way to put it) 
from ill-treated sewage provided by 
municipalities along the way. It might 
be libelous to suggest that the fish — 
enormous carp and buffalo and an 
occasional giant mud cat — have to 
come up for air often, but it is in- 
arguable that many fishes are taken 
by archers who merely wait for their 
prey to surface* 

All of which is lint-picking. The 
surface of the river from Sand Springs 1 
River City Park southeast not only 
looks like water but it carries most 
handsomely the many gay rafts, boats, 
inner tubes (and an occasional errant 
anvil perhaps) that take part in the 
race. 

Most of this year’s entries won’t 
really be entries at all — but simply 
devil-may-care, fun-loving Rover Boys 
eager and anxious to get away from 
it all for a few hours without paying 
much attention to such finer con- 
siderations as style, form, discipline 
and elapsed time. 

Such motley flotsam is lumped to- 
gether (a happy choice of words) in 
the category “Pokie Okie,” This title 
is applied to something that is going 
to float in the river at the same time 
the more forma! entries are testing 
their buoyancy * * * and gallantry. 

The course over which entrants will 
race the clock is 9*2 miles, linearly 
speaking and not counting tackings, 
veerings, chute- shoo tings, backings, 
collisions (with each other, with 
bridges, logs, sand bars, the river- 
banks, runaway beer coolers and oc- 
casional survivors of mishaps up- 
stream) and other natural and un- 
natural course deviants. 

This year’s expectations look back 
to the fact that the 1977 roster of 
entries totaled more than 650 from 
11 states. The (drier and un post- 
poned) year before that, more than 
700 went forth. 

Craft ranged from muscle-powered 
paddlewheel scows to catamarans, 


outriggers, rubber rafts, kayaks, row- 
boats, canoes, seaworthy wash tubs to 
* , * well, anything thart would float 
and support an ice chest or two. 

All participants have to wear Coast 
Guard approved life jackets — prob- 
ably the only no-nonsense stipulation 
— although most of the channel can 
be waded during periods when the 
Keystone Dam’s floodgates are closed. 
Which is most of the time, and makes 
rnouth -breathers of the fish. The 
Army Engineers do crack the gates 
to send water down over the dunes 
before the event as a thoughtful flush- 
ing action, and keep enough flowing 
to give credence to the myth that 
there really is a river there some- 
where and old-timers aren’t just spin- 
ning tall tales when they reminisce 
about the good old days. 

Officially, the Great Raft Race off- 
ers six divisions of competition. Com- 
panies eager to see their names on 
something floating grandly down the 
great stream are apt to go hog- wild 
with fanciful floats that, last year 
anyway, ranged from a plastic foam 
oil tanker to a giant replica of Daffy 
Duck to a ridiculously large simula- 
crum of a six-pack of a well known 
soft drink. 

Each raft (or whatever) is clocked 
into the water at Sand Springs and 
timed out at a pedestrian bridge com- 
pleted last year by re-doing the old 
Midland Valley railroad bridge at 
about Tulsa’s 2 1st Street* 

Organization of the annual saturn- 
alia has been likened by at least one 
star-struck writer to the complications 
of coordinating the British evacuation 
of the beach at Dunkirk* 

In truth, the Great Raft Race is 
a spectator event* Singles, boy-girl 
groupings, whole families and all 
kinds of clubs and organizations 
crowd the river banks at every van- 
tage point, gathering sometimes be- 
fore daylight even to see the fun. 
It is a socializing time and the key 
word is enjoy! enjoy! The fans picnic, 
nap, sing, make love, dance, bicycle, 
play ball, toss Frisbies around and 



listen to their portable radios and 
record players, playfully dunk each 
other and occasionally compete to 
see who can throw cans farthest out 
in the water. If all the pull tabs dis- 
carded were laid end to end they 
would reach from here to that fabled 
Rocky Mountain spring. 

The whole schmeer is played for 
fun and it is exactly that* More fun 
than a barrel of monkeys* 

And, come to think of it, THERE’S 
an idea for a 1978 entry . . * 
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The University of Oklahoma Press 
is edging into its Golden Anniversary 
year in an atmosphere of shining 
promise. 

Founded when the state had barely 
reached its majority, the Press has 
managed to fill its commitment to 
consistently high publishing standards 
while gradually improving its finan- 
cial condition and expanding its mar- 
keting programs. Currently, it is en- 
joying sales of nearly $1.5 million 
annually, based on books of a region- 
al flavor and scholarly character 
which have carried its reputation far 
beyond the continental United States. 

The key to success for the smoothly 
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functioning OU Press operation ap- 
pears to be the progressive policies 
of the three directors who have guided 
it since its inception in 1929 and the 
fact that a tight budget forced the 
staff to be aggressive in marketing 
some years before most of their com- 
petitors in the 70 university presses 
came out of their Ivory Towers. 

Even the Press* biggest current 
headache is one which many uni- 
versity presses would gladly bear. 
Director Edward A. Shaw* a native 
of Lawton, admits that he and his 
advisors underestimated the sales po- 
ten tia 1 of several recen t books now 
in the process of a second printing. 
One of these, Beginning Cherokee by 
Ruth Bradley Holmes and Betty 
Sharp Smith of Bartlesville, has just 
come out in a second edition. (This 
is the first textbook designed for use 
in teaching the Cherokee language to 
English-speaking persons. It was sold 
out within weeks of its release last 
spring.) 

OU Press has a knack for moving 
its stock which must make commer- 
cial publishers envious, and an in- 
stinct for choosing books which be- 
come classics in their fields. With 
such a record, one is led to ask Shaw 
his philosophy of publishing. He 
points to the plaque on his office 
wall, attributed to a one-time director 
of the Harvard Press, Thomas J. Wil- 
son: “ A university press exists to 
publish as many scholarly books as 
possible — short of bankruptcy.” 

Shortly after William Bennett Biz- 
zell was installed as president of OU 
in 1925, he indicated that one of his 
objectives was a university press. At 
the time, the state was less than 20 
years old. Bizzell's philosophy is ex- 
pressed in the motto mounted on the 
Press building across the street from 
the Student Union on the campus: 
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"The printed page is everyman’s uni- 
versity.” He wanted the stripling 
state, already known for its writers, 
to be recognized for its intellectual 
vigor in the wider world of scholar- 
ship. 

Bizzell chose as the first director 
a young Tulsa Tribune editor named 
Joseph A. Brandt, a 1921 OU gradu- 
ate and Rhodes scholar. Brandt's as- 
sistant was Betty Kirk, a newswoman 
from Bartlesville whose Covering the 
Mexican Front was released by the 
OU Press in 1942. 

The Press went into operation in 
1929 with a pamphlet, “Terminology 
of Physical Science, 1 " followed by a 
book of more general appeal, Dr. 
B. A. Botkin's Folk-Say. 

Brandt started the Civilization of 
American Indian Series, which now 
includes 144 titles, and the American 
Exploration and Travel Series, which 
numbers 64. Such classics as Alice 
Marriott's Maria: The Potter of San 
Ildefonso , Grace Steele Woodward's 
Pocahontas , John Joseph Mathews' 
Wah’Kon-Tah and The Osages and 
Stanley Vestal's Sitting Bull are part 
of the Indian series, along with books 
by Oklahoma historians Grant Fore- 
man, Muriel Wright, A. M. Gibson 
and Angie Debo. 

Wah'Kon-Tah was an early choice 
of the Book of the Month Club. A 
new addition to the Indian series, 
Debo's Geronimo, was nominated last 
year for a prestigious National Book 
Award and recently was given the 
Western Heritage Award. 

Brandt's genius lay in his ability to 
inspire prospective writers. Mathews, 
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an early assistant, recalls that Brandt 
found a botanist, Paul B. Sears, and 
“fired him to expression * * . timely 
in the fight against waste and ero- 
sion-” Sears' Deserts on the March , 
never out of print since its publica- 
tion in 1935, was cited by the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society as a model for 
science books suitable for the public 
as well as for scientists. 

OU Press books exhibit a remark- 
able staying power. Many of the early 
releases are still being reprinted, al- 
though most of these “backlist” books 
are coming out in paperback. Of the 
1,000 titles in its general catalog, 
about 250 are in softback, and 10 per 
cent of the current publications are 
coming out simultaneously in hard 
and softback. 

Brandt left the Press in 1938 to 
head the Princeton University Press. 
He returned to become president of 
the University and later headed the 
graduate department of journalism at 
UCLA. He was succeeded as director 
of the OU Press by Savoie Lottin- 
ville, another OU alum and Rhodes 
scholar from Tulsa. 

Lottinville added 72 volumes to the 
Indian series before his retirement in 
1967, built the Exploration series to 
54 volumes, and began two new ones 
— the Western Frontier Library Se- 
ries, numbering 52 volumes, and the 
Centers of Civilization Series whose 



34 volumes range from Athens in the 
Age of Pericles to Boston in the Age 
of John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

The largest edition ever printed by 
the Press came during Lott invi lie's 
tenure when The Grassland Livestock 
Handbook by John M. White sold 
600,000 copies. Plowman's Folly by 
Edward H. Faulkner, an Ohio county 
agent, is credited with making perma- 
nent changes in agricultural practices 
by urging the turning of “green ma- 
nure” (organic leavings of last year's 
crop) into the top soil by use of a 
harrow instead of using the deep level 
cut by the moldboard plow. Total 
sales, including reprints in New York 
and London and translations in Paris 
and Buenos Aires, approach one mil- 
lion. Plowman’s Folly is credited with 
being one source of the financial se- 
curity upon which the OU Press was 
built. 

Lottinville's contributions to the 
Press included his ability to Interest 
authors From Calcutta to Helsinki in 
being published by OU, among them 
Nicholas Roosevelt, Louis Bromfield 
and Edward Wagenknecht, as well as 
encouraging Oklahoma writers. Emer- 
son Blackhorse Mitchell's Miracle 
Hill , an account of Navaho life writ- 
ten in his own rich idiom, came out 
before the 17-year-old was graduated 
from high school. 

In addition to inspiring a genera- 
tion of Southwestern writers, Lottin- 
ville wrote The Rhetoric of History , 
a manual for historians. He is cur- 
rently at work on another project. 

Shaw has added another pair of 
series being published in cooperation 
with the Oklahoma Heritage Associ- 
ation. The Oklahoma Horizons series 
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was initiated last year with Guy 
Logsdon's history of the University 
of Tulsa. The Oklahoma Trackmak- 
ers Series, biographies of notable 
Oklahomans, recently added The Mc- 
Man, which explores the careers of 
oilmen Robert M. McFarlin and 
James A. Chapman, and a biography 
of Stanley Draper. Scheduled for 
autumn is Wheeling Carts Round the 
World , concerning Sylvan Nathan 
Goldman, Oklahoma Inventor of the 
shopping cart. 

About half of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted to the Press are solicited. 
Some* such as The Oklahoma Voter t 
are published as a public service and 
not expected to enjoy a large sale. 
Others, such as Larry Pointer's In 
Search of Butch Cassidy, based on 
the journal of a Spokane machinist 
believed to be the alter ego assumed 
by Cassidy after his bizarre escape 
f r om a shoot-ou t wit h Bolivian a u- 
thorities, are expected to appeal to 
a more general audience. Pointer's 
book has sold more than 15,000 copies 
since last autumn. 

Every Press writer is assured of 
marketing efforts or overseas sales, 
book dubs, movie makers and tele- 
vision producers, A movie option was 
sold recently for The Secret of Sher- 
wood Forest . This story of Anglo- 
American collaboration on oil produc- 
tion to speed victory in World War 
II, involving prominent Oklahoma oil 
men, is the joint effort of Grace and 
Guy Woodward of Tulsa. 

Movie rights to William Leckie's 
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The Buffalo Soldiers have been sold 
and negotiations are under way for 
Vestal’s Sitting Bull . A television pro- 
gram has been made from Purple 
Passage , Madeline Stem’s book about 
the colorful Mrs. Frank Leslie, and 
a movie option sold on the same story. 

While admitting its interest in 
“winners/* the Press has embarked 
on one of the most ambitious feats 
of scholarship ever attempted — the 
first facsimile volume of The Canter- 
bury Tales. The 1, 100-page volume 
will have each Hengwrt (cq) manu- 
script page facing a transliteration. 
It is the first of 25 volumes planned 
for the next 15 years to comprise the 
Variorum Chaucer, a project begun 
10 years ago by OU English profes- 
sor Paul Ruggiers and Donald Baker 
of the University of Colorado. Forty 
scholars from England, Canada and 
the U.S. are contributing to the Vari- 
orum, a project which collects the 
best of the critical commentary writ- 
ten on the works of a major author. 
Shakespeare and Spenser have been 
the subjects of such studies, but this 
is the first for Geoffrey Chaucer, who 
completed his writing some 600 years 
ago. 

In the coming year, the Press also 



will release O.C. Seltzer ; Painter of 
the Old West , first in a series of 
handsomely illustrated books based 
on the work of western artists in the 
Gil crease Institute of American His- 
tory and Art’s fine collection in Tulsa. 
This will be followed by a similar art 
biography of W. R. Leigh and a fac- 
simile reproduction of a Gatlin sketch- 
book from the Gilcrease library. 

What lies ahead for the OU Press? 
Shaw would like to see a return to 
the 50 titles published each year be- 
fore inflation set in. (Currently there 
are 40.) He would also like to re- 
verse a 1970 decision which dropped 
the training program made possible 
through two OU Press Fellowships 
offered annually. Begun in 1948, this 
program offered 46 graduate students 
a chance to learn the publishing busi- 
ness by taking part in actual decision- 
making as well as in editing tech- 
niques. Shaw was a fellow in 1955, 
after which he was with publishers 
in California and Chicago before tak- 
ing over as OU director. So was Doris 
Radford Morris, an associate editor. 
Four other fellows have become direc- 
tors of presses, among them Don 
Ellegood of the University of Wash- 
ington and John Kyle of the Uni- 
versity of Texas Press. Twenty be- 
came editors and five, including Dr. 
Winston Weathers of the University 
of Tulsa, turned to the academic life. 
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The colophon (printer's mark) of the University 
of Oklahoma Press was adapted from a painting 
by the Kiowa Indian artist Monroe Tsatoke 
of Carnegie, done in 1929 when he was an 
undergraduate and the Press was in its first 
year of operation Ten years later, P. J. Conk 
wright, then art editor of the Press, proposed 
an oval rendering ot the seal and a stylized 
bear claw necklace was added as a framing 
device Conkwright won fame for his work at 
ihe Press and subsequently at the Princeton 
University Press. 
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Shaw would like to see the pro- 
gram reinstituted since it provided a 
much-needed training ground for 
would-be editors and publishers in a 
part of the country geographically 
removed from publishing centers. He 
would, of course, be happy with a 
large budget and more space in the 
Press building, but not at the expense 
of the almost break-even financial 
position the Press now enjoys. 

As it moves toward its anniversary 
year, the OU Press is preparing 22 
new books for its fall list. Regional 
interest books, on which the reputa- 
tion of the Press has been built, in- 
clude Arthur Campa’s Hispanic Cul- 
ture of the Southwest, Robert E. 
Bell's Oklahoma Archaeology and 
Oakah Jones' Los Paisanos , which 
deals with the first Spanish settlers, 
along with a sequel to Ramon Adams' 
work on erroneous views of the West 
named More Burs under the Saddle. 
There will be at least five books about 
Indians: The Potawatomis by R. Da- 
vid Edmunds; The Menominee In- 
dians by Pat Ourada, The Chippewas 
of Lake Superior by Edmund Danzig- 
er, American Indian Archery by Reg- 
inald and Gladys Laubin and Pueblo 
Birds and Myths by Hamilton Tyler. 

A biography, Jim Thorpe : World's 
Greatest Athlete , by Robert W. 
Wheeler, is included, as is Thomas 
Jefferson and the Law by Federal 
Judge Edward Dumbaud. For sports* 
fans, Harold Keith’s Oklahoma Kick- 
off is being reprinted with a foreword 
by Barry Switzer. 

The 50 books chosen for spring and 
fall catalogs come from more than 
1,000 manuscripts sent to the Press 
annually from all over the world. 
About 75 per cent can be eliminated 
upon cursory examination. The re- 
mainder are read thoroughly by the 
four full-time editors. Usually a firm 
decision as to publication is made 
within three months. After that, it 
takes about a year for a book to go 
through all the processes of design 
and production. At one time all phas- 
es of book production were done on 
the Norman campus except for the 
binding. Now it is necessary to con- 
tract for additional production serv- 
ices. 

Approaching 50, the OU Press is 
still in its prime and looking eagerly 
toward each new season. 
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DIFFERENCES? 

SIMILARITIES? 

BV BILL BURCHAROT 


Even the casual observer presently 
senses the differences between Plains 
Indian and Five Tribes people* These 
differences are apparent in their 
styles of dancing, their songs, the 
manner of their tribal dress. 

Yet we are at the same time aware 
of similarities more deep and abiding 
than the differences. Which makes it 
difficult to comprehend the differ- 
ences. 

We refer, of course, to the Plains 
people, the Kiowa, Comanche, Chey- 
enne, Arapaho, Crow, Sioux, and 
other nomadic tribes; and the con- 
trasts between their customs or folk- 
ways, with those of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek, 
Chickasaw, and Seminole. 

The Plains people wore and cher- 
ished the f ea t her ed warbon net . In 
contrast, the early Five Tribes people 
wore colorful cloth turbans. Among 
the Five Tribes the ball game, re- 
lated to the Mixtec-Yucatec ball 
game of Meso- America, is popular. It 
is a mighty team effort, with sym- 
bolic religious overtones. Plains games 
are almost invariably individual tests 
of skill or strength. 

So many among the uninformed 
believe that “all Indians are alike” 
that we wanted to point out a few 
of these differences, illustrate them 
with pictures, and speculate in won- 
dering why? 

We would urge you to visit Tsa- 
la-gi at Tablequah and Indian City 
at Anadarko and note these differ- 
ences, They are very apparent; in 
cut of clothing and manner of dress, 
song and dance, construction of living 


abodes; the lifestyles of the two cul- 
tures are extreme in their contrasts, 
yet there are depths of philosophical 
similarity, similar outlooks and atti- 
tudes toward life and how it properly 
should be lived. 

We recently published X>r. Joseph 
Mahan's article (Oklahoma Today, 
Autumn *77) setting forth his con- 
viction that the great bronze age 
civilizations which existed at Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro in the Indus Val- 
ley had significant input into the cul- 
ture of our Five Civilized Tribes* 

James F* Bailey in his book The 
God Kings and the Titans states that 
the powerful sea peoples of the fifth 
millenium B.C. traveled over regular 
trade routes to both North America 
and South America. They formed 
companies of men manning ships of 
up to 100 oars or more. These oars- 
men were not galley slaves, but were 
members of the company and shared 
in the trading profits from the jour- 
ney. They traveled here to secure 
copper, and especially tin, necessary 
for the making of bronze. 

Evidences of this ancient mining 
have been found in our Great Lakes 
area (on Isle Royale in Lake Su- 
perior), and in South America's Bo- 
livia* As successful merchants often 
are, these ancient traders were secre- 
tive about their sources of supply. To 
avoid creating competition, they kept 
quiet about where they were mining 
their metals. 

When the iron age arrived the mar- 
ket for copper and tin collapsed* It 
was no longer needed for the making 
of bronze. Iron replaced bronze in the 


Tsala-gl Village is surrounded with a high stockade 
manned by lookouts Entrance to Tsa-la-gi is through a 
long passage so narrow that only one armed enemy warrior 
at a time could possibly enter it Plains Indian defense 
was entirely different Though the Plains camp might 
be in a timbered area in time of danger . it was so situated 
that carefully placed lookouts could survey a vast open 
plain surrounding it Any possible enemy crossing that 
plain would be seen, and prepared for 
Tsa-la-gi's circa seventeenth century habitations 
have beside them a small dome-shaped o-si, which 
couid be heated and slept in on cold nights . or used 
as an infirmary Plains people built similar small huts as 
sweat lodges for purification before ceremonies, and both 
physical and spiritual healing purposes 
Tsa-la-gi crafts makers weave basketry and coil 
pottery: plains people prefer bead work. Weapon making 
and stone pipe carving, though of different design, 
were done by both . Reverence for feathers is deep among 
all Indian people Feathered charms protect and decorate 
wigwam, hogan. eadh house, grass lodge, pueblo 
dwelling, or tepee. Warriors wore feathers in their hair 
as spiritual emblems, also marks of rank or war honor, 
as a modern soldier or sailor wears insignia, hashmarks. 

battle ribbons, or medals 
Tsa la-gi 's Medicine Man has on the roof or his house 
a huge snakeskin a coyote 's pelt , a terrapin $ shell: 
beneath his brush arbor hang claws. Quills hones, antlers, 
diagnostic beads, sticks hollowed for Plowing: on his 
table are pots of cherry bark, sassafras , spikenard 
root wormwood . slippery eirn. ginseng, and other herbs 
and roots: ail of which he knows, from at least seven 
years of careful training, how to use in healing and 
reassuring his patients 
Masks might be worn for ceremonial purposes, to drive 
away disease , to conceal one s identity from a malign , 
spirit, or just for fun Note the turtle shell rattles 
worn on the girl dancer s legs to keep the rhythm for 
stnging and dancing In contrast. Plains people use the 
big . deep-toned drum (page 19) 
Comparison of the pictures on pages 13- 15 with 

Continued 
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DIFFERENCES? 

SIHILAMTIES? 

making of weapons and tools* and iron 
could be found in plentiful quantities* 
near at hand in the Old World, The 
trading voyages to North and South 
America came to an end, for they 
were no longer profitable. 

In the long passage of time then, as 
centuries became millennia, the very 
existence of North America was for- 
gotten and it became the lost con- 
tinent of Atlantis. South America was 
similarly neglected. Some small Pho- 
enician contacts obviously continued 
for ancient Phoenician inscriptions 
have been found on both continents, 
including those in our Oklahoma pan- 
handle. Harvard's Dr. Fell reports a 
small Phoenician colony, founded in 
New England, which was in time 
assimilated into the Wabanaki tribe. 
Bailey reports a major Phoenician 


colony founded about 900 B.C. on 
the Gulf Coast of Mexico, which be- 
came the Olmec civilization. 

In contrast, the migrations of those 
who came over the much discussed 
land bridge which once existed across 
the Bering Strait have been estab- 
lished beyond question, and early sea 
voyages across the Pacific to the 
west coasts of both North and South 
America are being documented. It 
seems possible that while both the 
Five Tribes people and the Plains 
Indians may have originated in the 
“cradle of civilization" of Asia, they 
may have over the centuries migrated 
in opposite directions, each to move 
half way around the world before 
once more coming together again 
here in Oklahoma. 

Such comparative odyssies would 
account for the deep philosophical 
similarities between these people, 
rooted in the very primal beginnings 
of their identical common origin. It 
would also account for the complete 
and obviously apparent differences, 
in languages, customs, and folkways, 



these on 17- 19 will point up many of the similarities 
and differences discussed in the adjoining article But 
you must make your own visits to Tsaia-gi , Tahleguah, 
and Indian City. Anadarko. You should make these visits 
in dose proximity one with the other , perhaps on 
successive weekends, to note with full impact doth the 
similarities and the differences you'd encounter, 
Our pictures here are only a smaft sampling from 
each of these contrasting cultures. We urge you to make 
your own visits and your own pictures, of which you can 
take ail you want at Indian City and Tsa-la-gr Shown here 
is a typical Plains tepee surrounded by the windbreak 
of light sapling fence erected to protect it from the 
blowing saow and bitter winds of winter, easily removed in 
summer to let toe breeze circulate under toe tepee s 
rolled-up covering 
The Apache s wickiup could be quickly erected in 
high evergreen or deciduous forested mountain country 
on hunting journeys Below is toe Plains people s 
travcis, propped up and ready for loading, then to be 
harnessed to a horse. In the background is a buffalo hide 
drying rack topped with skulls painted in a sacred way 
Our picture, upper right , is a burial scene at Indian 
City, recreated in honor of the great Kiowa Hunting Horse 
Near Tsa-la-gi and Tahleguah . at Park Hill, Is toe cemetery 
where John Ross and other prominent Cherokees are 
buried If you are interested in burial customs, ask 
your guides when you visit Tsa ia-gi and Indian City 
Lower right is a Wichita summer house Beside it are toe 
necessary stripped poles to complete toe grass thatching 
of toe house for winter In the background you can see toe 
top of toe huge Wichita council house 
Indian City includes toe Plains and Apache, culture 
exhibits; toe grass house village of the agrarian Wichita 

Continued 
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acquired along the way in their globe 
circumscribing migrations. If we 
could fully comprehend all Indian 
legendry, we would of course have 
the answers to these questions. 

Among the Plains Indians, for ex- 
ample, Kiowa legends tell us they 
came from a hollow log. Rather than 
putting this aside as ridiculous, we 
should ponder it. Any legend which 
has existed as long as the Kiowa 
legend likely has a basis in truth. 
The hollow log, or logs, from which 
they came may have been hoi lowed - 
out logs, of the type the French called 
a pirogue , or dugout canoe. Polyne- 
sians and Melanesians have used 
such hollow logs for the making of 
outrigger canoes, far back into pre- 
history. 

The Kiowa legend originates from 
the vicinity we now call Yellowstone 
Park, along the Yellowstone River. 
Perhaps the Kiowas came down the 
Yellowstone River in their hollowed- 
out logs to a place which suited them, 
and settled there. That they came 
from farther northwest seems cer- 
tain, for they retained tribal ties with 
the Athabascan Sarsi, and those early 
Kiowas had in their possession sea 
shells of Pacific origin. 

Of course legends become varied 
and embroidered in the telling. The 
Kiowa legend relates that Kiowas 
kept coming out the hollow log until 
a pregnant woman got stuck in the 
end of it and no more could get out. 
It is easy to imagine an oldtime 
Kiowa elder relating this oral history 
to a group of Kiowa youngsters, as 
was the tribal custom. One wise 
youngster says, “But, grandfather, if 
our people were coming out of a hol- 
low log why did they stop?” Grand- 
father thinks about this for a mo- 
ment then says, “Well, grandson, 
there was this pregnant woman com- 
ing out of the log and she got stuck 
in the end of it and no more could 
get out.” Such is typical of Kiowa 
humor for Kiowas are a wonderfully 
good humored people and love to 
make a joke. 

We have encountered Indian people 
who are convinced that they origi- 
nated on this continent, that as “the 
first Americans” they are indigenous 
not in the sense that they were the 
first to arrive here and discover this 
continent, but that they were here 


“in the beginning.” They may be 
right. So little has been scientifically 
proved about the origin and distribu- 
tion of humankind over the face of 
the earth that it is not yet time to 
close our minds on this fascinating 
subject. 

But it is surely interesting to specu- 
late about it. 

DIFFERENCES? 

SIMILARITIES? 


Tsala-gi ball game Tahlequah 



people, the stockade type houses of a Caddo village ; the 
mounded earth lodges of the Pawnee, cool as a cave 
beneath a hot summer sun. yet easy to heat and 
keep warm in winter; the Navajo hogan and Pueblo 
construction Within the Cherokee Cultural Complex at 
Tahlequah. at Anadarko's Southern Plains Indian 
Museum, and at Indian City, a wide choice of crafts 
items and souvenirs are offered for sale These include, 
from both cultures ; pottery, beadwork. jewelry, woven 
items, feather, quill, and ribbon work, and a constantly 
varying choice of things which you II find different 
each time you visit 
Your last stop on the Indian City tour is the dance 
arbor, similar to that erected each year in old times for the 
Kiowa Sundance This annual festival was given to the 
Kiowa people by the Arapaho. and was similar to the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho Sundance minus the self-torture in 
which the Cheyenne engaged For the Sundance, all the 
Kiowa bands came together from their scattered camps 
The religious leader of the people, the keeper of the 
Taime. supervised the construction of the spacious lodge 
Then followed a time of fasting and exhausting ceremonial 
dancing for those men who had made vows, later 
concluding with social dancing and feasting Special 
ceremonies were held by and for the little boy Rabbit 
Dancers, the young men s Herder Society, the adult 
Tia Pia. the Gourd Dancers, the 0-ho-ma. the Kaitsenko 
Society of the ten bravest men; for all seven of the 
warrior societies it was a time of serious contemplation 
ceremonies and rededication, but the Sundance time 
included lots of fun. too 
At the Indian City arbor you'll see young dancers 
gorgeous in feathers do the slow war dance, the fast war 
dance, special dances like the shield dance, eagle dance, 
hoop dance, all to authentic Kiowa songs These Plains 
people have a fine heritage of songs and singers The 
tepees shown here are authentically reproduced historic 
tepees as. in fact, all artifacts at both Indian City and 
Tsa la-gi are carefully checked for authenticity 
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Murry Sidlin, new Music Director 
of the Tulsa Philharmonic, is of Rus- 
sian -Latvian parentage, holds the 
Master of Music degree from Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, with 
graduate studies at Academia Chigi- 
ana in Italy, and Cornell University. 
He is a former winner of the Balti- 
more Symphony's Young Conductor's 
Competition. Conductor Sidlin made 
his Carnegie Hall debut in 1975 with 
the National Orchestra Association 
of New York under Leon Barzin. He 
has served as Asst. Conductor of the 
Baltimore Symphony, Music Director 
of the Maryland Ballet, Asst. Con- 
ductor of the Aspen Festival, and 
Resident Conductor of the National 
Symphony in Washington, D.C., con- 
ducting concerts at the Kennedy Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts* and at 
Wolf Trap. 

Other symphony orchestras that 
have performed under his baton are 
the Minnesota, Pittsburgh, Houston, 
A 1 1 an ta , Mil wau kee, New J ersey > 
Nashville, and the New Haven 
Symphony of which he was Music 
Director prior to accepting the Tulsa 
post. He served on President Ford's 
Commission on Presidential Scholars 
and has been reappointed by Presi- 
dent Carter. He is host and conductor 
of the PBS series MUSIC, ten edu- 
cational TV programs for young peo- 
ple, On September 28, Murry Sid 1 in 
will conduct the Tulsa Philharmonic 
in the J, S. Bach Suite No . 3 for 
Orchestra , Brahms Symphony No. 2 , 
and the Beethoven Piano Concerto, 
with Emanuel Ax as guest artist. 


COMPOSER, PIANIST, 

PITCHER 

On “Michael McVay Day” at Tul- 
sa's Grissom Elementary this spring 
an outstanding Oklahoman was hon- 
ored. Twelve-year-old Michael this 
year won the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association First Prize for his 
composition Variations on a Hungar- 
ian Folk Song. Winning this prestigi- 
ous national competition places young 
Michael among America's top com- 
posers. He had lots of help from his 
parents, Mickey and Louann McVay 
(his mother is a former concert pi- 
anist). He began studying music at 
Tulsa's Yamaha Music School at age 
4, and was later coached by Dr- 
Bela Rozsa. 

Michael is an “A” student, plays 
center on the Grissom Celtics basket- 
ball team, and pitches for their Grand- 
slams baseball team. He composed 
the school song when he was in the 
second grade* His winning composi- 
tion earned for him an appearance on 
the national TV show Kid's World , 
a trip to Chicago to play for the 
Music Teachers National Convention, 
a cash prize, and sturdy encourage- 
ment in his ambition to become a 
concert pianist while continuing to 
be a composer* 



Drilling for oil is and das always been as exciting 
and romantic as gold or silver mining It is past high 
lime for oilmen to receive credit for the imaginative 
technology they have created it is their genius that has 
discovered and produced the energy that enables us to 
travel with the freedom that we enjoy today, to 
energize the multitude of machines that serve us and 
make such a myriad of fabrics and materials Wat 
we are terrorized with the thought of running out of 
oil and gas and having to do without ail of these materia! 

comforts that facilitate living. 
Knowing the insoluble problems oilmen have solved , 
the insurmountable barriers they have surmounted, we 
think they constitute a group most likely to solve today s 
energy problems, creating the practical techniques that 
will provide energy for the future Oilfield folks . solving 
their problems when, and wherever they occur, are the 
most ingenious problem solvers in world history 
Master photographer David Fitzgerald has made 
(here and on page 271 the fno most striking oil 
drilling pictures we've seen If you would like to 
purchase signed enlargements of them write 
David at P 0 Box 18743, Oklahoma City 73154 
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NEW BOOKS 

GHOST TOWNS OF OKLA- 
HOMA by John W, Morris, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
$14.95. Our telephone rings with 
regularity, the caller asking, “Are 
there any ghost towns in Oklahoma?” 
“Many/* we reply. “You'll find our 
article about them in the Winter 72- 
73 issue of Oklahoma Today.” Now 
we'll be recommending this book. Dr. 
Morris has been most thorough. His 
tales of the 130 ghost towns included 
are so lively it seems incredible that 
they could have become ghosts. 

GERONIMO: The Man, His Time, 
His Place by Angie Debo, University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, $14.95. 
Dr. Angie Debo in peak form. It will 
grip your attention like a novel from 
first to last and youil never notice 
the errors in Spanish. A masterpiece 
of writing which restores the dignity 
of a man who never should have had 
his stolen from him. 

IN SEARCH OF BUTCH CAS- 
SIDY by Larry Pointer, University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, $9.95. 
Butch, Sundance, and Etta Place 
fired the imagination long before 
Peckinpah's popular movie with its 
“Raindrops” song. Joe Horan proves 
conclusively, beyond the slightest sha- 
dow of doubt, that both Butch and 
the Sundance Kid were killed in 
South America by el ejercito de Bo- 
livia , We don't believe Joe Horan. We 
believe Larry Pointer, and think you 
will too. 

THROUGH TIME AND THE 
VALLEY by John Erickson ( pho- 
tography by Bill Ellzey) Shoal Creek 
Publishers, Box 9737, Austin, Tex., 
$12.50. Surely shows the kinship be- 
tween western Oklahoma and the 
Texas panhandle. This author- 
photographer, 140-mile horseback pil- 
grimage. through the Canadian River 
Valley makes a superior book. Laugh- 
ter at Erickson's witty yarn spinning 
is interspersed with sadness, over past 
tragedies befallen. Factual photos and 
delightful prose. 



TEN YEARS AGO IN 
OKLAHOMA TODAY 

How many Oklahomans have par- 
ticipated in the Olympic games? In 
what did they compete? Who won? 
Oklahoma's participation In the 
Olympic games has been extensive. 
It is fully covered in our Anniversary 
Oklahoma Today, from inception to 
the publication date of the issue. 

The flags of how many nations 
have flown over Oklahoma? Under 
what circumstances? What was the 
time of their dominion? 

Probably a good many Oklahomans 
would be able to answer, “Fourteen 
flags.” But we'll bet mighty few could 
name the nations who were the pro- 
prietors of those flags, and their time 
of dominion over Oklahoma. Pictured 
in full color in our Summer *68 issue 
is the Fourteen Flags Plaza before 
our Capitol Building, with full in- 
formation about each flag and its time 
of dominion over Soonerland. 

Ten years ago our Cherokee Strip 
celebrated its Diamond Jubilee. Be- 


loved Henry Bass, now deceased, re- 
lated the excitement of the Cherokee 
Strip Run in a very personal way for 
his father participated, and Henry 
was born there just four years later. 
The issue also contains some of our 
earliest coverage of Tsa-la-gi, which 
receives further extensive coverage in 
this current issue. It is interesting to 
note that Oklahoma is so big, with 
so many exciting things to cover, that 
a decade can elapse before we are 
able to return to one of our major 
attractions after first coverage of it. 

Exciting profiles of singer Patty 
Page and Indian artist Johnson Scott 
are included in the issue, along with 
wrapups of the National Poetry Con- 
vention at Central State University, 
the International Softball Tourna- 
ment in Oklahoma City, and Ameri- 
ca's 1968 Junior Miss, Debbie Fan- 
bion of Norman. 

FULL SPEED AHEAD kept our 
readers informed on the progress of 
the Port of Muskogee, Port of Ca- 
toosa, and the Arkansas River Water- 
way, which, it was predicted, would 
be carrying one million tons of freight 
annually within ten years after com- 
pletion. The waterway was carrying 
a million tons of freight annually 
before completion. Last year the 
Oklahoma portion alone carried more 
than two-million tons of freight. 

You can secure a copy of this col- 
lector's item Anniversary Issue of 
Oklahoma Today by sending $2.00 
to Oklahoma Today, Will Rogers 
Memorial Building, Oklahoma City, 
73105. You'll find it as entertain- 
ing as OSU's far-famed ENTER- 
TAINERS, who are covered in the 
issue. These young folks work their 
way through college by performing 
in the lively arts. Some of them be- 
come celebrities. The Anniversary 
Issue concludes with Ty Dahlgren's 
amusing OILFIELD SLANGUAGE 
and you can add to your conversation 
such knowledgeable terms as pebble 
puppy, mudhog, crowfoot, duck's 
nest, alligator grab, and thribble. 
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THE DEVI US GREEN THUMB 
by 

Jean Estelle Samson 

I classify seed catalogs right in 
there with bust developers and ten- 
day diets. 

Now, I’ve never had a green thumb, 
I can take a healthy tomato plant, 
give it tender loving care and it re- 



Govemor's Art Awards recipients 
this year, shown here with Gov, 
Boren, are Vivia Locke for her en- 
couragement of young Indian authors, 
Mary Prates for her leadership in 
the Summer Arts Institute, and Shaw- 
nee Brittan for the production of his 
film on the American Indian Exposi- 
tion, Anadarko, Lifetime Service 
Awards were presented to John Kirk- 
patrick and Joseph Taylor, Former 
architect Dow Gumerson was saluted 
with a posthumous award. Communi- 
ty Awards were presented to Ard- 
more, Muskogee, Oklahoma City, and 
Woodward . Specia 1 recognition was 
given Altus for the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic Concert they sold out, only 
to have it snowed out (with no re- 
scheduling possible), Lt. Gov, Nigh's 
“Arts Against the Odds" Awards 
for achievement in non -metropolitan 
areas were presented to the Arts and 
Humanities Councils of Cotton Coun- 
ty, Ada, Antlers, and Tahlequah. 

ROUGHNECKS AIM FOR 
POWER 

Tulsa's new NASL soccer team is 
the first major league sports team in 
Oklahoma (see Calendar of Events 
for their home games). Stars include 
Ninoslan Zee, Milan Dovedan, and 
Zivorad Stamenkovic, from Yugo- 
slavia; Colin Boulton, from England; 


APB O O K 


Billy Gazonas, from New Jersey; and 
British coach Bill Foulkes* 

Foulkes played in 70 English Cup 
games and 70 European International 
games as a member of the champion- 
ship Manchester Unions. Profession- 
al soccer is fast moving action with 
no time outs, no huddles or other 
game slowing devices. It demands 
unbelievable stamina, fantastic dex- 
trity, and skill in ball handling. For 
gripping sports action, go see Tulsa's 
National Soccer League Roughnecks 
play. 



wards me with three sickly tomatoes, 
blistered on one side, a worm hole on 
the other* Onions come to the table 
the same size they were when I set 
them out, while across the pasture 
my mother-in-law grows them big 
enough to choke a pro -linebacker. 

After much disappointment I should 
give up but I'm a pushover for a con- 
vincing ad. After weeks of snow, 
sleet, cold, and gloom that seed cata- 
log with enthusiastic testimonials is 
the Devil with chocolate icing. If Mrs. 
D. A. from Podunk can do it, by golly 
so can I. 


With visions of bountiful harvest, 
I tried this new tactic Pd heard so 
much about* I TALKED to my 
plants. I patted, petted, dusted and 
called them sweet names. One chili 
pepper, two rows of green beans, and 
the crabgrass, heard* Everything else 
turned a deaf ear and disappeared 
beneath the marching feet of the eager 
crabgrass. 

The pepper plant, sole survivor of 
six, thought it had to carry the load 
for its fallen comrades so it concen- 
trated on being six times hotter. Heat 
waves from it blistered my legs as 
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IN SUMMER FIELDS 


In summer-ripened fields , the 
droning hee 

Is stealing honey from each flowered 
mass 

Of clover , warm with sunshine 
spilling free 

Upon the lush and gently moving 
grass . 

The wheat is waving gold beneath 
the heat 

From fiery sky that turns tomatoes 
red; 

And trees with peach are hanging 
heavy-sweet; 

The valley with their glow is 
overspread. 

The vines begun in greening May 
expand 

VFitA laden arms of August ripened 
grape 

And apple orchards, crimson- 
crowned now stand 
With fruit for waiting bins that burst 
their shape. 

And all this transformation can 
but be 

Creation's answer to eternity. 

, . . Jaye Giammarino 

In rededicating Oklahomans to the 
spirit of the Pioneer Woman, Will 
Rogers Jr. is standing exactly where 
his father stood in making the first 
dedication almost half-a-century ago. 
This year’s Pioneer Woman Award 
was received by Soonerland’s (and 
America's) first female astronaut, Dr. 
Shannon Wells Lucid, whom Lt. Gov. 
Nigh told, “If going out into space 
doesn't qualify you as a pioneer wo- 
man, I don't know f what would!” 

A Certificate of Appreciation to 
Senator Dewey Bartlett was received 
by his son, Dewey Jr. 

At the Marland Mansion Renais- 
sance Ball which followed, Master- 



of-Ceremonies Nigh inducted into the 
National Petroleum Hall of Fame 
Howard Robard Hughes Sr., inventor 
of the rotary rock bit which revolu- 
tionized rotary rig drilling, and W. K. 
Warren, founder of Warren Petro- 
leum, director of Gulf Oil, and presi- 
dent of Warren Medical Research 
Center, shown here (right) receiving 
his certificate. 



PARADE 

The redbud leads with rosy glow 
The dogwood shows white blooms 
like snow . 

White hyacinths , a joy to see 
Honeysuckle , replete with bee. 
Japonica then with golden bell 
And willow buds begin to swell. 
Azaleas! What a gorgeous sight! 
While lilacs scent the air at night 
Red poppies bend before the breeze 
With white spirea by the trees. 

Wee crocus and bright daffodils 
Blue violets on the window sills. 

A pansy face greets me and you , 
And iris shows its cups of blue . 
Bluettes and clover lift their heads, 
Geraniums, petunias , in bright flower 
beds . 

The lovely rose is queen of all 
Tulips and flocks line the garden wall . 
Meanwhile a pert and saucy clown 
Slips in and fills our entire town! 
Thai dandelion! Lo and behold! 
Spreads over all his cloth of gold . 

. . . Hilda J, Harry 


I hoed around it. I thought of send- 
ing it to the tabasco sauce manufac- 
turers for their yearly supply but 
couldn't find an asbestos box to mail 
it in. 

Oh yes, the green beans heard. 
They grew lush and green. They grew 
heavy with beans. I was proud. I 
picked and ate and canned and start- 
ed over. I picked and canned and 
canned some more. Every jar was 
full. Friends and relatives were stock- 
piled for weeks. Still my beans grew. 
I couldn’t keep up. As I picked I 
talked to them again. I left out the 


sweet names. I was downright unkind 
and handled them roughly hoping 
they would feel my non- love. They 
stretched their little tendrils to cling 
to my fingers and rub against my 
legs, I could see them growing. I 
could hear them growing. I was ex- 
hausted. I looked at my hands. All 
ten thumbs were green — dark green 
With stain. 

The moment had come. I could 
stand no more. With a jerk of the 
starter rope and a battle roar, my 
power mower and I approached the 
enemy. Up the bean row we went, 


ruthless, heartless and deadly. Little 
bits flew out and fell to the ground. 
Up one row we went and back down 
the other. 

We headed for the pepper plant, 
I swear when the mower blade hit 
that plant I heard a sizzle like water 
hitting hot grease. Steam hissed dis- 
approval. But it was done and I was 
glad. 

When you read advice on talking 
to your plants, add this footnote:' — 
some plants are like a love-starved 
dog. Pat him once and he’s in your 
lap the rest of the day. 
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When wildcatters drilled the first 
major oil discovery in Indian Terri- 
tory near Bartlesville in 1897, they 
were already championed by a folk- 
tale hero* Gib Morgan (the fictitious 
one) arrived here with the earliest 
cilfielders who came Southwest to 
drill and develop this new golconda, 

Gib had been making up stories 
about himself and the oilfields since 
the Civil War. In his tales, like those 
of Davy Crockett, it was sometimes 
difficult to separate the real Gib Mor- 
gan from the fictitious one* 

Gib Morgan glorified the oil indus- 
try, which in contrast to the gold and 
silver mining camps, had no Brete 
Harte or Mark Twain to glamorize 
them. For most of his adult life the 
real Gib Morgan traveled from boom- 
town to boomtown, caught up in the 
excitement of the oilfields. He knew 
the skills, the courage, and the ethics 
of the drillers, too lies, and roust- 
abouts. 

Many of them were rowdy. Some 
were hard drinkers, and as likely to 
be on the job as off when drunk. 
They could fight viciously. But they 
had deeper values, too. Few dreamed 
of becoming petroleum millionaires. 
Once married, they worked hard to 
support their families. They harbored 
the admirable traits of pride in their 
abilities, found stimulus in their 
work, and when on the job, stuck to 
it, come what may* Of these qualities, 
folktale heroes are made. 

Gib Morgan recognized these traits 
in his fellow oilfield workers. Along 
with it, he carried a rich heritage in 
folklore tales, heard in the hifl coun- 
try of Pennsylvania where he was 
born in 1842. He adapted the older 
tales to the oilfields and made up 
new tales* 

With himself as the protagonist, 
Gib Morgan's fame as a story teller 
and legendary hero spread widely. 
Wherever a few experienced hands 
had a few minutes leisure — and es- 
pecially when credulous “boll weevils" 
(beginners) were present, Gib Mor- 
gan's tales were sure to be repeated. 

Usually, in his tales, Gib Morgan 
solved his problems with Yankee in- 
genuity, a trait the Oklahoma oilfield 
workers admired from Glenn Pool to 
Cushing, Wewoka or Seminole* Such 
was the case in the story of “The 
Whickles” 


The whickles were a cross between 
a canary and bumble bee, which Gib 
Morgan had bred himself. But some 
of the whickles escaped. Crude petro- 
leum was a favorite delicacy for them. 
They were flying down to the bottom 
of the oil wells and drinking up all 
the oil. That was why some oilfields 
were gradually drying up. But there 
was one thing that Gib Morgan knew 
the whickles liked better than crude 
oil. That was applejack. So Gib Mor- 
gan sprinkled all the bushes around 
the oil wells with apple jack* When 
the whickles got drunk, he grabbed 
them, saving many an oilfield. 

In the tale of his “biggest rig" Gib 
Morgan related how the drilling crew 
was making hole in a likely spot. But 
the company's crack drillers were 
having trouble. The well kept caving 
in* The company president called in 
Gib Morgan for consultation. Gib 
Morgan studied the problem. He 
ordered special tools, some larger, 
and some smaller, than had ever been 
used before. 

While awaiting delivery of the 
tools, he set about building a big 
rig* The rig was so huge it covered 
an acre. It stood so tall Gib had to 
hinge it in two places to let the sun 
and stars go by. Knowing they were 
going to be there awhile, Gib fixed 
the derrick up real nice inside, plas- 
tering it and building bunkhouses at 
certain levels* It took fourteen days 
for the derrick man to climb to the 
top of the rig. Gib hired fourteen 
men, so that he could have one man 
on top all the time while the others 
were climbing up and down* 

When Gib's special tools arrived, 
he began drilling. The longest tool 
reached within 10 feet of the top of 
the rig, and the drill stem measured 
12 feet in diameter. At the first sign 
of caving, Gib cased in the hole with 
thousand -barrel oil tanks riveted to- 
gether. Each time the well threatened 
to cave in after that he reduced the 
size of the casing and drill bit again. 
Finally, he was down to his smallest 
bit, and one-inch tubing. Still he had 
not reached the oil sand* Refusing 
to be stumped, Gib Morgan brought 
in the well with a needle and thread* 

In other tales, Gib Morgan was 
assisted by “Big Toolie,” a giant tool- 
dresser who measured twenty inches 
between the eyes. He could grease 
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the pulley at the top of the well 
without lifting his feet from the 
ground* 

Gib Morgan also found a valuable 
friend in “Strickie,” a mile-long boa 
constrictor he encountered while drill- 
ing in a South American jungle. Gib 
used Strickie in a variety of ways, 
splicing him into a cable as an extra 
length (always in the nick of time), 
recovering lost tools from the bottom 
of the well, and as a faithful watch- S 
snake* 

Gib Morgan worked chiefly in shal- I 
low oilfields where the standard cable 
tool drilling rig was used. When 
oil was discovered at greater 
depths in Oklahoma and Texas, 
a new system of drilling had to 
be developed. Called the rotary 
drilling rig, it is used in most 
oilfield drilling throughout 
the world today. 

The difference between 
the two drilling systems is 
like that of hammering a 
nail into a board, or driv- 
ing a screw into it. The 
cable tool method ham- 
mered its bit into the 
earth* The rotary rig 
drilled its way, like 
the screw, with 


conical bits. 

The new ro- 
tary system 
also neces- 
sitated 
new skills 
and crews 
to master 
them. 

Rivalry 
sprung 
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up between cable tool workers and 
rotary rig operators, each claiming 
their way more efficient. With Gib 
Morgan already established as the 
champion of the cable tool crews, the 
rotary operators sought a new hero. 
They imported none less than Paul 
Banyan, the tern perm ental t legendary 
giant of the North woods. 

Moady Boatright, renowned folk- 
lorist from Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, first met the Paul Bunyan 
tales in 1920 in the Hewitt Field near 
Ardmore. When he set out on Buo- 
yant trail though, Boatright found 
to his disappointment not the full 
folklore cycle he had expected to 
find, as with Gib Morgan, but only 
scattered tales. Nevertheless, there 
was enough to indicate that Paul 
Bunyan was alive and doing well in 
Oklahoma and Texas oilfields. 

Unlike Gib Morgan, who was al- 
ways a driller, Paul Bunyan was a 
jack-of-all trades in the oil industry. 
He usually solved his problems with 
his herculean strength* Several times, 
in a fit of temper, Bunyan threw 
down a hammer or hatchet so hard 
it brought in a well. 

Once, he attempted to bring in a 
well with 500 quarts of nitro- glycer- 
ine. The charge exploded on the way 
down and created a mighty gusher 
before the crew was ready* Paul 
Bunyan jumped on the gusher and 
sat on it until the crew could close 
it in* The pressure within the well 
was so great it lifted the casing and 
Paul Bunyan high up into the sky. 
It took the crew three days to build 
a derrick tall enough to get him 
down. 

Another time, when a boiler ex- 
ploded, Paul Bunyan jumped 
astride and rode it into space, 
then back to earth* 

Powerful, tireless, and consid- 
erate, Bunyan often let his men 
sleep half-a-day while he did the 
work of five. Childish in his 
pride over his abilities, Bunyan 
boasted he could dig a hole with 
a stick faster than a crew with 
a drilling rig, 

Bunyan is credited with de- 
veloping many of the tools 
and practices used in modem 
oil fields* In Arkansas, he 
invented the first ditching 
machine* While bossing a 


pipeline crew, he bought a herd of 
razorbacks and taught them to root 
in a straight line. 

Bunyan could skid a rig to a new 
location by hand. He could hold 2,000 
feet of steel drill stem in the air 
while the crew changed the bit, thus 
saving much time for drilling. 

Boatright found some of the tales told 
by Gib Morgan attributed to Paul 
Bunyan, too* Bunyan also had a giant 
rig hinged in the middle to let the 
moon go by. Once the drilling started, 
the derrick man could come down 
only twice a month (on pay days). 

Sometimes Bunyan's tales were 
even more bizarre than those of Gib 
Morgan, such as the time Bunyan 
was drilling carelessly and got caught 
In the cable line. He was jerked to 
the bottom of the oil well, where he 
met the Devil. There old Satan 
showed Paul Bunyan his harem* 

Paul Bunyan lost two holes. Once 
he drilled into an alum bed and the 
hole closed up so tightly he could not 
get the tools out. 

Another time, when he was drilling 
on a high hill, a windstorm came up 
and blew all the dirt away from the 
hole. Nothing for Bunyan to do but 
saw up the hole and sell it to local 
fanners for postholes* 

The real live Gib Morgan never 
worked in the Southwest's oilfields, 
though they often figured in his tales* 
With a friend, he visited Oklahoma 
once, shortly before his death, in 1909 
in Tennessee. 

With his death, the Gib Morgan 
cycle of tales began to fade* Today, 
few in Oklahoma’s oilfields recall 
having heard of him. Paul Bunyan 
lives on, his name synonymous with 
giant size and brute strength, though 
he is better remembered for his lum- 
berjack image than his oilfield ex- 
ploits* 

The old-time tales of both Paul 
Bunyan and Gib Morgan of course 
seem silly, but when compared with 
modern technology now actually be- 
ing used to bring in oilfields, off- 
shore, in deep sea wateT out-of-sight 
of land, in the searing heat of deserts, 
in the incredible cold of the Arctic, 
the tales of folklore pale. Tremend- 
ous feats, calling upon herculean 
strength and oilfield ingenuity, are 
still being performed by oilmen, 
everywhere! 


T HE adventures of the army engineer who constructed our 
National Historic Landmark, FLIPPER'S DITCH , 
at Fort Sill. 






W hen Lieutenant Henry 
Ossian Flipper stepped 
off the stage at Fort 
Sill, Indian Territory, New Year's 
Day 1878, the 21-year-old officer 
brought two firsts with him. 

He was the first of his race to 
graduate from the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, and 
he was the only black officer in the 
Regular Army. His assignment with 
the Tenth U.S. Cavalry was the 
culmination of a five-year dream. 
Bom into slavery at Thomasville, 
Georgia, March 21, 1856, his mother, 



Isabella Buckhalter, was owned 
by the Reverend Reuben Lucky. 

His father, Festus Flipper, a skilled 
shoemaker and carriage trimmer, 
belonged to Ephraim Ponder, 
a slave trader. 

Henry Flipper's education began 
when he was eight in the woodshop 
night class of another slave. That 
was interrupted when they escaped 
ahead of Sherman's advancing armies. 
After the Confederate surrender 
in 1865, Festus Flipper returned to 
Atlanta with his family, and 
established his business. Henry 
learned to read and write when he 
was ten. When he was accepted to 
West Point in May 1873, he was 
a freshman at Atlanta University, and 
barely seventeen. 

He was the fifth black cadet at 
West Point. He would be the first to 
graduate, in June 1877, excelling 


in engineering, law, Spanish, and 
French. When Henry Flipper stepped 
forward to receive his diploma, 
he drew heartwarming applause from 



Maf Gen Henry W Lawton 
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the crowd of spectators and his 
fellow cadets, who had ignored him 
in public, while privately treating 
him as an equal. 

Flipper wrote in his auto- 
biographical commentary on West 
Point life, completed the following 
year and published while he was at 
Fort Sill, “Even the cadets and 
other persons connected with the 
academy congratulated me. Oh, how 
happy 1 was! I prized the good 
words of the cadets above all others. 
They did not hesitate to speak to 
me or shake hands with me before 
each other or anyone else. All 
signs of ostracism were gone.” Feted 
in New York, Atlanta, and 
Charleston, lieutenant Henry Flipper 
became a national celebrity. 

At Fort Sill, another lieutenant* 
Henry Ware Lawton, helped him 
find quarters and the two became 
friends. Neither realized then that 
one day the city to be founded nearby 
would be given Lawton's name. 
Flipper's first assignment was that 
of post signal officer. 

In late January, Company A of 


the 10th Cavalry arrived at Fort Sill 
led by Captain Nicholas Nolan, 
famed Indian fighter who had risen 
through the ranks. An Irishman 
who knew the sting of prejudice, 
Nolan took a liking to young 
Lieutenant Flipper. Nolan, 43, a 
widower with an 8-year-old son, later 
married 21-year-old Annie Dwyer 
of San Antonio and brought his 
bride and her sister, 17-year-old 
Mol lie Dwyer, to Fort Sill. 

When settled, the Nolans invited 
Henry Flipper to live with them. 

He discharged his cook and did so. 
Mol lie Dwyer and Flipper became 



fast friends and spent their spare 
time on horseback rides with other 
officers and their ladies. 

In early 1879, Flipper's troop was 
transferred to Fort Elliott in the 
Texas Panhandle. At Fort Elliott 
Nolan became the commanding 
officer and Flipper the post adjutant 
When Troop A was ordered back 
to Fort Sill, Flipper served four 
months as acting captain of Company 
G, commanding both black troops 
and white junior officers. 

Since Colonel Benjamin Grierson 
had founded Fort Sill a decade 
before, natural basins had filled in 
the rainy seasons and became 
stagnant Soldiers were dying from 
malaria. Lieutenant Flipper was 
ordered to survey and supervise the 
construction of proper drainage. 

When the general inspected the 
completed work he told Flipper he 
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Dedication of flipper's Dilch as a National Historic Landmark 


"had his ditch running up hill and 
the grade was wrong." Flipper had 
to convince him it actually ran down 
hill. When the rains came, the ponds 
drained perfectly. The malaria 
stopped. 

“Flipper's Ditch,” as it came to 
be known, was designated a 
National Historic Landmark almost 
a century after Flipper engineered it. 
On October 27, 1977, his grand- 
nephew, Joseph Flipper, participated 
in the ceremony unveiling the bronze 
marker commemorating Flipper's 
Ditch at Fort Sill. 

In 1880 the 10th Cavalry was 
ordered to the Rio Grande in the 
campaign against Victoria and his 
renegade Apaches. From Fort 
Quitman, Captain Nolan sent 
Flipper with dispatches to Colonel 
Grierson waiting at Eagle Springs, 
a stage station 98 miles away. When 
Flipper reached the colonel's tent 
twenty-two hours later, he fell 
exhausted from his horse. 

Flipper was next ordered to 
Fort Davis, where he was made post 
quartermaster and commissary 
officer in charge of all supplies, 
transportation, and equipment. In 
early 1881 Colonel William Rufus 
Shafter, a huge 260-pound officer, 
took command of Fort Davis. He and 
Colonel Grierson had long been at 
odds over methods of dealing 
with the Indians. Six years before, 
Shafter had relieved Captain Nolan 
of his command and attempted to 
bring court-martial charges against 


him. Grierson Intervened, saved 
Nolan, and afterward transferred him 
to keep him from serving under 
Shafter, who was notoriously coarse, 
profane, and harsh on junior officers. 

Shafter immediately relieved 
Flipper as quartermaster. The young 



Cot William R Shafter 


lieutenant then discovered post 
funds were missing from his trunk. 
He tried to conceal the loss until 
the money could be found. Shafter 
ordered him arrested, and told 
Flipper he would not be court- 
martialed if the discrepancy was 
made good. Flipper's friends collected 
the money in his behalf, but 



Shafter brought court-martial charges 
anyway. The trial stretched from 
the first of November into 
mid-December. Hoping Flipper 
would win his case, Colonel Grierson 
wrote him wishing him success. 
Grierson admired the young officer 
and planned to transfer him 
“as quickly as possible.” 

Flipper was found innocent of the 
embezzlement charges, hut guilty 
of conduct unbecoming an officer and 
gentleman. Effective June 30, 1882, 
Flipper was dismissed from the 
army. To his dying day, Henry 
Flipper believed Shafter and others 
had conspired to railroad him out of 
the army, and that the money 
missing from his trunk was a 
part of the plot. 

A lesser man might have let such 
harsh judgment at an isolated frontier 
post destroy his spirit. But, by late 
1883, Henry Flipper had embarked 
on a new career that would 
bring him fame and recognition. 

He became a surveyor for 
American companies holding 
concessions on vast public lands 
in Mexico. By 1886 he was chief 
engineer for the Sonora Land 
Company of Chicago. While in the 
Sierra Madre that year, he camped 
for two weeks with Captain Henry 
Lawton, then leading the campaign 
against Geronimo. 

In 1890 Flipper opened his own 
civil and mining engineering office 
in Nogales, Arizona. He was 
employed by the townspeople to 
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Services of reinterment in Old Magnolia Cemetery 


prepare their land grant case for the 
Court of Private Land Claims, 

He won the case and the town 
celebrated with a banquet in his 
honor. For four months he served as 
perhaps the first black editor of an 
all white newspaper when the 
publisher of the Sunday Herald 
left it in his hands. 

Because of Flipper’s expertise 
in Spanish, and Mexican land and 
mining laws, U,S, Attorney Matthew 
Reynolds hired him as a special 
agent for the Court of Private Land 
Claims of the U.S. Justice 
Department. From 1893 to 1901 he 
translated thousands of Spanish 
documents, surveyed land grants, 
prepared court materials, and 
testified as an expert on penmanship. 

“During the seven years Mr. 
Flipper was connected with this 
off ice/’ wrote U.S. Attorney 
Reynolds, “his fidelity, integrity, and 
ability were subjected to tests which 
few men ever encounter in life. 

How well they were met can be 
attested by the records of the Court 
of Private Land Claims and the 
Supreme Court of the United States.' 1 

Each year from 1898 to 1901 
Flipper traveled to Washington, D.C., 
to assist with the court cases. 

The first year, and in the years 
afterward, his friends persuaded 
congressmen to introduce bills for 
his restoration to service. Each bill 
died in committee. At the outbreak 
of the Spa nish-Amer lean War, 
Flipper telegraphed the War 


Department offering his services, but 
that offer went unanswered. 

In 1901 Flipper returned to Mexico 
as resident engineer of the 
Balvanera Mining Company with 
mines in southwest Chihuahua. 

In 1905 he joined William Greene, 



Bust of Henry 0 Flipper al the Military Academy, 
Wfesf Point 


Gananea Copper king, as part of the 
legal staff of the Greene Gold-Silver 
Company, During that time he 
traveled to Spain to search Spanish 
archives for material on the 
Lost Tayopa Mine in the 
Sierra Madre. 

Flipper held memberships in the 
Association of Civil Engineers of 


Arizona, the National Geographic 
Society, and the Southwest Society 
of the Archeological Institute of 
America. In 1908 he was made 
resident engineer and legal adviser 
of the Sierra Mining Company. He 
was offered a professorship in the 
Military Academy of Mexico at 
Chapultepec, but declined and, when 
the Revolution in Mexico broke. 
Flipper left Mexico. 

He lived in El Paso as a 
representative of Sierra Mining, 
and later became secretary of the 
New York company. Flipper was well 
liked in El Paso. In 1917 he was 
the subject of a sketch entitled 
“Rise of Lieut Henry O, Flipper 
from Slavery to Be One of Most 
Respected Men , Reads Like Novel” 
Reporter J. O, Ponder stated that 
“men of affairs who come in 
contact with him are quick to 
recognize his ability and sterling 
worth as a man among men,” 

In late 1919 Flipper was summoned 
to Washington as translator and 
interpreter for the Senate sub- 
committee on Mexican affairs. There 
he was hired, on March 5, 1921, 
as special assistant to the Secretary 
of the Interior, to work with the 
Alaskan Engineering Commission. 

Even at sixty-five, Flipper had not 
given up his crusade to vindicate 
himself in what had become an 
obsession to prove his innocence. 

He prepared and printed his own 
lengthy statement and brief, seeking 
to be restored to grade and rank 
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and retired from the army. In 1924, 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
reintroduced the bill to clear his 
name, but by then Henry Flipper, 
at sixty-seven, had begun yet 
another career on another continent. 

William F. Buckley hired Flipper 
as engineer for his newly formed 
Pantepec Oil Company in Caracas, 
Venezuela, where he would help 
pioneer the oil industry in that 
country. At seventy-four, in 1931, 
Henry Flipper returned home to 
Atlanta. He lived with his brother 
Joseph, bishop of the A ME Church, 
and his wife. Her grown children 
were daily visitors. “Lieutenant/* as 
they all called him, was methodical 
in everything he did, exhibiting 
a soldierly bearing and stern 
military attitude. He read and wrote 
constantly, “like a student doing 
research.* 1 Letters came to him from 
over the West, Mexico, and 
South America. 

At eighty -four, Henry Flipper died, 
May 3, 1940. 

In December, 1976, the 
Department of the Army granted 
Henry Flipper an honorable 
discharge, dated June 30, 1882. 
Ceremonies were held at Atlanta 
University, and at the United States 
Military Academy, where a bust of 
Henry O. Flipper was unveiled. A 
century after he graduated, a 1977 
West Point graduate, who most 
typified the exemplary qualities of 
its first black graduate, was selected 
to receive an award which will 
now be presented annually. 

In February of this year, Henry 
Flippcris remains were exhumed from 
an unmarked grave in Atlanta and 
removed to Thomasville. His 
flag-draped casket was carried to 
Old Magnolia Cemetery by mule- 
drawn caisson, with riderless horse 
following. There “lieutenant'* was 
buried beside his parents while some 
500 well-wishers looked on. The 
ceremony eulogized and honored 
Henry 0. Flipper, giving him his final 
salute with full military honors. 
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